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death of Biggs, were soldiers. To them a ship was
merely a conveyance for soldiers. It is a lucky circum-
stance that he remembered to mention how in the at-
tack on the harbour Frobisher "had the rudder of his
skiff stricken through the sakershot [five pounder] and
little or no harm received elsewhere." As a matter of
fact the log of Frobisher's ship Primrose mentions
somewhat more than this. "Our ships could not come
near the town for lack of water to batter it, and where
our pinnaces should go in was but the length of two
ships, and it was chained over from the castle with 16
pieces of ordnance in this narrow gutter; yet we did at-
tempt it, though we had the rudder of our pinnace shot
away and men's hats from their heads and the top of
our mainmast beaten in pieces, the oars stricken out of
our mer/s hands as they rowed and our captain like to
have been killed.'*
After such pithy and vivid phrases Biggs and his
successor seem inadequate. The lieutenant-general was
evidently the most important person of the expedition,
in the opinion of Biggs and his collaborator. Praising
Drake for his careful disposition, the latter says "and
no less happy do we account him for being associated
with Master Carleil, his Lieutenant-General." Doubt-
less Master Carleil was the patron of Master Biggs,
and had appointed him to his lowly post of captain of
musketeers* And we may conclude easily enough that
from that position in life the command of a fleet of be-
tween twenty and thirty ships, the organisation requisite
for going in and out of harbour, anchoring, disembark-
ing and embarking, making sail and keeping company,
communications and provisions of crews, would pass
unnoticed as part of the orderly beneficence of nature
and In no way extraordinary in comparison with the busi-
ness of a military man.
But indeed Biggs and Company are unsatisfactory IE